tive waste at sea and has been interpreted as including sub-seabed disposal. In addition, the London Dumping Convention of 1972 bans "ocean dumping" of high-level radioactive waste. The parties to the convention have never agreed on whether it prohibits emplacement of wastes beneath the ocean floor, but a majority of the parties have expressed that view in the past. The parties have agreed that if the technical feasibility of the concept is demonstrated and one or more countries wished to pursue such a disposal approach, the convention would be the appropriate forum in which to consider the matter.
On November 12, 1993, the United States and 36 other nations voted to extend the convention to ban dumping of low-level radioactive waste as well. Proposals for an explicit prohibition on sub-seabed disposal are reportedly slated to be discussed in 1994 or 1995. Further, the Law of the Sea Treaty, if it enters into force, would create an international authority that would regulate activities on the seabed, which would presumably assert authority over sub-seabed disposal.
In addition to this legal framework, any proposal for disposal in or below the oceans is likely to provoke intense public and political opposition, both within the United States and internationally. In short, gaining approval from a majority of the parties to the London Dumping Convention for sub-seabed disposal of plutonium, and overcoming the political, legal, and regulatory hurdles (including providing experimental data that do not yet exist), would be difficult, uncertain of success, time-consuming, and expensive. Given the strong resistance of many countries to placing such wastes anywhere in or below the ocean, the committee does not believe that such an approach should be pursued if it is merely to address excess weapons plutonium—a problem that only two countries (the United States and Russia) are faced with, and for which other options are available. Only if the sub-seabed option were reopened for other purposes would this avenue be worth considering in more detail.
Advantages: Technical implementation potentially quick and moderate to low cost; makes recovery of the plutonium by likely proliferators difficult.
Disadvantages: Recoverability by emplacing state; direct conflict with international agreements; public acceptability and licensing difficulties, which could mean substantial delays and costs.
Conclusion: Options to reduce retrievability are worthy of some further study, but not a leading contender.rehole approach, however, the costs of developing and licensing the option would be far higher than the costs of implementation.
